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THE LAST TEST. 


Inrerest in the suggestion that for the 
last Test Match at the Oval the Selection 
Committee should choose only men who 
have not previously played cricket is 
growing apace, and half a million letters | 
have reached Punch Office on the subject. | 
The suggestion was first made in this | 
paper by “X. Y. Z.,” a gentleman well- 
known in cricketing circles, though these 
are not his actual initials. After stating | 
that we had already won the Ashes, he | 
pointed out that this idea of his would | 
inculcate in many a hitherto non-player | 
a deep and lasting love for the game, | 
while giving the Australians a sporting | 
chance of winning at least one Test 
Match. 

Among the many letters received this | 
week are the following : | 

One on the Nob for “X.Y. Z.” | 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—“ X. Y. Z.” is guilty 
of an extraordinary misstatement in say- | 
ing that we have won the Ashes. Have 
we? Idenyit. It has been arranged that | 
the last Test Match is to be played to a} 
finish. Now suppose that the Austra- 
lians win the toss and stay in until the 
middle of September, when the cricket | 
season ends. It is obvious that in this) 
case the conditions of play (which said | 
distinctly that the fifth match was to be | 
played to a finish) will not have been | 
complied with; thus rendering the) 
whole series of games null and void. It| 
is obvious, therefore, that the Ashes are 
not won until the fifth test is over. It 
is therefore obvious that “ X. Y. Z.” is 
4 fool. Yours, Common Sense. 

[We would point out to “Common Sense” 
that “ X. Y. Z.” is not a fool.—Eb.] 


A Suggestion from Norwich. 

Dear Mr. Pexcu,—As “ X. Y. Z.” says 
(by the way, can this be my old friend 
Grace ?), we have beaten the Australians 
at cricket. Why not, then, let the fifth 
Test Match be one at lawn tennis, 
in which case [ would recommend 
Famservice of Kent as the English 
representative. Or perhaps a Bridge 
tournament would be more popular. 
Tromper and Arwstrena could be the 
Australian champions. ArwstronG would 
be sure to have a strong hand at Bridge. 
Meanwhile let us drink life to the Lees. 

Thine, Tae Oxp ’Uy. 

[This sort of letter is printed at a uniform 

charge of Is.a word. Jokes in italics, 2s —Ep.] 





Another side of the Question. 
Sir,—How can you discuss such trivial 
| questions as a cricket match when Mr. 
Barour, in the face of repeated rebuffs 
| from all parties, elings in this miserable 
| way to office; when the Army is de- 
| nounced as being even more inefficient 
| than in 1900; when a life and death 
war is raging in the Far East; and 
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Aunt Jane. “Tuis 1s THE DEAR DOGGIE THAT I WANTED TO snow yov, CaRnRiz 
To SEE HER WITH HER PUPPIES IS TO WITNESS TRE PERFECTION OF MOTUER- 


SWEETEST CREATURE. 
HOOD.” 
Carrie. “ How sweet! 
Small Boy. “Sae’s eat em att, Miss!” 


AFFECTION. 


Sue's THE 


WHERE ARE THE PUPPIES?” 








when Mr. Borcess has just failed to 
swim the Channel. Yours, Parnior. 


The remaining 499,997 letters are held 
over till next week. Mr. Punch invites 
readers to send their ideas of the English 
team for the last Test Match, chosen 
on the lines suggested by “X. Y. Z.” 
Competitors shoeld avoid giving im- 
possible selections—such as Queen Axne 
who is dead; the eldest pigmy, whose 


doctor forbids him to play; Rev. Rt. J. 
Camppett, who played at his preparatory 
school and is therefore ineligible; and 
the Editor of the Evening News, who has 
a competition of his own on, &c., &c 


More Commercial Candour. 
- Motors should be seen before 


purchasing.” 
Adtt. in “ Midland Evening N errs.” 
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ORAL QUESTIONS AND WRITTEN ANSWERS. 


Why not adapt to private life the Parliamentary system by which 
notice of questions may be demanded? In circumstances (such as 

| those of a dinner-party) where sufficient notice may not be feasible, the ; 
| person questioned should have the further option of forwarding a | 
The advantages of such an arrangement 








Touching the question, fraught with doubt, 
‘Should Men adopt the Married Life?” — 
The hints you get of dark domestic dramas,-- 
He fakes them by the column (that's his trade), 
Clad in a cummerbund and pink pyjamas 
At 80 in the shade. 


written answer at his leisure. 


are too obvious for remark.) 
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Between the soufflé and the ice, 
When talk was running very small 
Like little forage-hunting mice 
Whose patter hardly counts at all — 
You asked me, as a thing you vaguely pitied 
Noting the while another woman’s gown), 
Whether it bored me, when the World had flitted, 
To stay behind in Town? 


[ answered briefly, “ No, it don’t.” 
My many candid friends agree 
That it has never been my wont 
To shine in oral repartee ; 
But only give me time and works of reference, 
‘Those mental aids which Parliament permits, 
And I ean be a match, with all due deference, 
For Ministerial wits.) 


Madam -for I will here expand 
That answer given a week ago 
It is indeed a desert land 
That misses you in Mall and Row ; 
One has, I grant, to suffer these privations 
Among the annual debts that Duty owes, 
But yet, believe me, there are consolations, 
More than you might suppose. 


Thus, while you fly to rural spots 
(Like Cowes) and dress five times a day, 
Our country cousins leave their cots 
To paint the Town a rustic gray ; 
I love to see them sampling Netsoy’s column 
Or Avsert’s effigy (a certain draw), 
Giddy with rapture tempered by a solemn 
Touch of mysterious awe. 


While you affect, in hall or bower, 
With Nature's moods to mate your mind, 
You leave the finest, fairest flower 
Of Town's intelligence behind ; 
The Civil Service Clerk who never ceases 
From his employ of propping up the State 
The Press that still composes masterpieces 
Superbly up to date. 


And One there is, a very god— 
[ ‘d spoil my summer just for this, 
To tread the dust his feet have trod, 
And share the same Metropolis ; 
At other times there seems no special reason 
Why he should occupy this earthly sphere, 
But in the void of London's empty season 
He is without a peer. 


[lis is the Editorial fist 
With which, in August’s dearth of news, 
Imaginary scribes insist 
Upon the right to air their views ; 
“ Pater- (you know the signature) -familias,” 
“ Mother of Nine,” 
He represents the universal silly ass 
Alone and on his head. 


What you would deem the myriad shout 
Of father, husband, mother, wife, 


“ Brixtonian,” “ Better Dead” — 


Madam, you have my answer there. 
You see that I can well afford, 
Even when you are gone elsewhere, 
To face the risk of being bored ; 
Be mine to live (though I may never enter 
The priestly sanctum where he sits apart) 
Within a shilling radius of the centre 
Of England’s pulsing heart. 





MR. CARY’S POST BAG. 


[Mr. W. L. D. Cary, the owner and practically the king of the Calf of 
Man, who is a naturalised American, recently arrived at New York. 
Mr. Cary is looking for an American purchaser for the island.} 


Tue Calf of Man is to the Isle of Man what the Isle of Wight 

is to England, what Tasmania is to Australia, what Sicily is 
to Italy. When the Isle of Man was finished there was a little 
| bit over, and that became the Calf of Man. The popular idea 
|that the phrase refers to Mr. Hatt Carye’s leg is a vulgar 
error, fine though that leg be. (‘‘ He has a leg,” is a well- 
| known Manx saying of its greatest son.) Nor has this Calf 
| anything to do with the same Master's Prodigal Son, though 
it took a first prize at Smithfield, and has frequently received 
| honourable mention at the Agricultural Hall. The great veal 
_at Laxey was cut from it. For years it has been in the 
| possession of the Cary family, an ancestress of Mr. Cary having 
perfected there the strain of fowls which are known as Mother 
Cary’s chickens all the world over. Many illustrious men 
have visited the island, the visitors’ book at the great house 
including such names as Mr. Giapstone, W. Breartey, Lady 
Jones, EzexreL Woopstarr (ex-Mayor of Bootle),&c. A work 
entitled Highways and Byways in the Calf of Man has just 
been rejected by Messrs. Macum.ay, while the island is 
_among those which have not yet embraced fiscal reform. 

No sooner was Mr. Cary’s intention made public than 
thousands of offers and letters of curiosity poured in upon 
him, so much so that a white steam motor-van has had to 
take the place of the old hand-propelled barrow in which 
the post of the Calf of Man has hitherto been carried within 
human memory. 

_ Among Mr. Cary’s most interesting letters are the fol- 
lowing :— 





From Mr. Batrovur's Private Seorerary. 


The Prime Minister wishes to ascertain what is the popu- 
lation of the Calf of Man, and what are their views on 
questions of the day. Also, is there good knee-room for a 
tired statesman, and would the purchaser have absolute 
rights to refuse landing to strangers? There are certain 
persons whom he desires not to see or hear again for some 
centuries, and unless he is assured of no danger of attack 
from them he would not proceed with the negotiations. An 
early reply will oblige. 


From Sir Henry Camppett-BannerMan’s Private Secretary. 


Sir Henry Campsett-BayNerMaN instructs me to write to 
inquire the price of your island. He is just now looking 
‘out for a quiet spot where he can at last be an absolute 
|leader, and the description of your property promises well. 
He is prepared, if that will influence your reply, to change 
his name permanently to Sir Henry Cawppetit-CaLromay. 
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NEARLY DONE. 


Voice From THE Tuc. “BRAVO! JUST KEEP AFLOAT AND YOU'LL DRIFT IN!” 
Arte-r B-ur-k. “CAN'T DO MUCH DRIFTING AGAINST A TIDE LIKE THIS. YOU'D BETTER 
STAND BY, IN CASE YOU’RE WANTED.” 
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OUR VILLAGE CRICKET CLUB. 


Tne Squike said HE COULD PRODUCE A TEAM TO BEAT THE Village on Bayx Hovwapay. 
CoLonéi BLAize, THEIR LAST MAN, CAME IN, THEY WERE ONLY FIVE RUNS BEMIND. 


Wuen 
He Took UIMSELF 


IT WAS CRRTAINLY A OLOSE THING. 
SPINNER THEN PLAYED A BOLD GAME. 


OFF, AND PUT ON A SLOW BOWLER WITH A MOST GHASTLY BREAK FROM THE LEG, AND, BY Jove! THE CoLONEL WAS CAUGHT OFF IIIS GLOVE 


FIRST BALL. 
PLAOED 80 RIDICULOUSLY WHEN HE WAS aT Erovy. 


SoME OF THE FELLOWS HEARD HIM SAYING, AS HE GLANCED ROUND AFTER TAKING CENTRE, THAT HE HAD NEVER SEEN THE FIELD 








From THe Ewreror Lepavpy. 
(Translation.) 

Sir,—You have an island for sale. I am a buyer of islands. 
Not only islands but deserts too. Anything in fact. What 
is the price? You have but to name it. Address me at the 
Cecil, where I shall be arranging for my Calf of Man 
Viceroy and standing army. JACQUES. 


From Mr. Anprew Carnecie. 
(Cable.) 


Beg offer Free Library to Calf of Man inhabitants. Had 
no idea island existed or would have made offer before. 


From Mr. Marmapcxe Crock. 


Sir,—I have for some time past been looking for a quiet 
place where I could practise putting and driving, and so far 
as I can see your island is just the spot. What do you want 
for it perann.? Jam not rich, and I should prefer to rent it 
on a lease—not repairing. I am a very careful man, and 
should hand it over in perfect condition at the end of the 
time. I shall take Varpon’s book with me and really work 





hard, for at present I am quite the worst 


layer on our (the 
West Frognal) links, 


Yours faithfully, 
Marmapuxe Creer. 
Frou a Famous Novenist, 

Sir,—I trust you will not adhere too Strictly to your 
intention of selling the Calf of Man to am American. An 
island #6 near England should be offered first to an 
Englishman or an Haplichiveguen. My home at Stratford- 
on-Avon, although charming, furnishes noné but manici 
breezes, and I often find thyself pining for sea-dir and that 
seclusion which it is difficult for a fellow-townswoman of 
SHAKSPEARE to obtain, Please let me know what you are 
asking for your island with tle indelicate name (which can, 
however, quickly be altered), and I will let you know my 
decision. si see a great future for the islanders in strong 
Christian hands, and I, at any rate, if I once undertook to 
govern, would never shirk thé task. In titne, who knows but 
we might influence the Isle of Man itself for good ? 

Awaiting your reply, I am, Mate Conetis. 





To players not selected for the final Test Match we recom 





mend the popular ditty: “ Ain't I no use, Mr. Jaekson?’'s 
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DAINTY ANIMALS. 
Tue correspondence in the Spectator 
on the subject of fastidiousness in 
animals having proved too copious for 


been almost entirely free from the in-| value—if any—of my momentous under- 
somnia from which I have suffered inter-| taking. Yet such was the modesty and 
mittently since I was an undergraduate | aversion from publicity evinced by this 


lat Balliol. 
A propos of Oxford I may perhaps be 


'massive and faithful collaborator, that 
not only did he refuse to allow me to 


the columzs of our contemporary, a| permitted to add that my son, who was| place his name on. the title-page, but 
large number of letters have ricochetted | awarded a half-blue for Archery, and would not even consent to my mention- 


into Mr. Punch’s offices, a selection from | rowed the longest bow on record in his |ing it in the Preface. 


which he has the pleasure of now laying 
before his readers : 


Sir, —-Daintiness in animals is not, as 
some of your contributors would seem 
to think, the exclusive monopoly of 
mammals. Some twenty years ago a 
maiden aunt of my first wife’s who lived 
at Arcachon kept a pet oyster in a salt- 
water fountain, and used to feed it 
on condensed milk and cracknels. This 
interesting crustacean, which used to 
answer to the name of Mark Antony 
a delicate reference to C.eoparra’s 
notorious fondness for bivalves — was 
singularly tame and friendly, but on one 
occasion my wife’s aunt inadvertently 
gave it a macaroon instead of a cracknel. 
Incredible as it may seem, Mark Antony 
was so incensed that he bit the hand of 
his benefactress and remained in sulky 
seclusion for nearly twenty-four hours. 
His mistress never got over the shock, 
gave up her villa at Arcachon and died 
shortly afterwards at Schaffhausen, after 
an operation for cataract. My first wife, 
I need hardly add, has also departed 
this life, but I have been unable to 
ascertain what became of Mark Antony. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
Cavatrere Monte Rosso. 

Hotel Pupp, Karlsbad, Bohemia. 


Sin,— Your interesting article on the 


‘college eight, has just written to me 
\from Cape Colony to say that he has 
started a polo club in which all the 
members are mounted on ostriches. The 
game as thus played is, he assures me, 
far faster and more exciting than when 
ponies are used. Unfortunately the 


ostriches have a way at times of suddenly 
swallowing the balls and even the polo 
clubs, which causes a difficulty in keep- 
I am, Sir, &c., 

| A. Lecce Putrar. 

| The Chowbents, Hoylake, Cheshire. 
| 

| 





| ing the score. 


Sir,—When I was quartered at Maza- 
wattee in the Never Never Land shortly 
before the Crimean War, my constant 
companion in my hunting expeditions 
was a remarkably intelligent black-and- 
tan Tasmanian tiger-cat. Owing to the 
length of its whiskers I[ christened it 
Lord Dundreary and taught it the use 
of fire-arms, as our camp was constantly 
being sniped by the aborigines who 
abounded in the vicinity, and were very 
|dexterous in throwing the boomerang. 
| But the curious thing about my cat was 
| this, that although an adept in the use of 
‘the rifle he was never really happy until 
|I presented him with a Mauser pistol, 
with which he attained a proficiency 
little short of miraculous. On my return 
‘to England I presented the faithful 











subject of dainty animals prompts me{animal to Sir Harry Parkes, in whose 
to send you the following biographical | service he remained till his death. My 
notes on my dog Li-Poo, whose great-| only other experience of this fastidious- 
great-grandfather, an Imperial Chow of|ness in animals was in the case of an 
the purest strain, formed part of the loot | Edinburgh Rock Pigeon, which took 
of the Summer Palace in 1860, and was | snuff freely, but had a rooted objection 
brought home by my father, Captain |to Virginian tobacco, which invariably 
‘Tatpoy, R.N. Li-Poo is now about nine | heightened the pitch of its coo. 
years old, and oh my coming to reside | I am, Sir, &c., 
at Hoylake in 1901 at once took the | W. Greener. 
keenest interest in golf, and was very P.S.—I forgot to mention that a 
cer of mine, who was after- 


quickly initiated into the mysteries of |} other off 
wards killed in a cab accident at Picca- 


the game and trained to act as a caddie. 
rhe authorities at first protested, but as | dilly Circus, had a pet Southdown sheep 


my handicap is one of the highest in the | 
Royal Liverpool Club soon withdrew 
their objections. What, however, I wish 
to point out is that, although thoroughly 
Anglicised in all his ways, Li-Poo still,| Sim,—When engaged on the compila- 
in one important particular, illustrates | tion of my History of the Mongols I had 
the old saying, calum non animum.|a pet dwarf Mammoth who rendered me 
Nothing will induce him to make any-| invaluable assistance in the sifting and 
thing but a Chinese tee. Mr. Jony|sorting of materials, which he was able 


‘had an invincible antipathy to red 
currant jelly. 


Batt, Mr. Harotp Hiitoy, and Mr. Jom | to pick out of their pigeon-holes with his | 


Granam have all in turn tried to|trunk with extraordinary rapidity and 
break him of this habit, but in vain. | precision. 


memory, I need hardly say that his local 


any other variety, especially with a slice | 
|knowledge greatly contributed to the 


of lemon, and since adopting it have 


\which would eat Neapolitan ices, but | 


As he was about 3,000 years | 
Personally I have come to prefer it to| old and possessed a remarkably retentive | 


In politics he 
-was—I regret to have to use the past 
‘tense, but he died prematurely after 
|inadvertently eating several croquet 
| balls, which he mistook for suet dump- 
lings, his favourite dish —a staunch 
Tory, and the mere mention of the name 
of the Duke of Devonsnire was enough 
to excite him to transports of fury. His 
place was filled by a fine Mastodon from 
the Lena Delta, concerning which I 
propose to send you some details in a 
further letter. I am, Sir, &c., 
. H. H. Howorrta. 


We much regret, in closing this 
illuminative correspondence, to state 
that we have been unable to print the 
whole of Sir Hexry Howortn’s interesting 
|letter, which extended to upwards of 
words, and contained a photograph 
of the Mammoth, with Sir Heyry sitting 


'on its trunk. 





CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is rumoured that the Czar’s Govern- 
ment is about to present a note to the 
Powers asking whether the time has not 
now arrived for partial naval disarma- 
ment among the nations. 

Meanwhile, very little enthusiasm has 
been aroused in Russia at the news that 
another of her battleships, which was 
considered a total loss, has been raised 
by the Japanese. 

The Reichsbote asks that the Baltic 
shall be closed to foreign warships. It 
looks as if the Germans wanted to have 
all the hitting below the Belt. 


It is stated that China will submit a 
large claim for damage done to her terri- 
tory at the forthcoming Peace Conference. 
It is unlikely, however, that her demand 
will be taken seriously, as it is felt that 
she should not have got in the way. 


The Zionist Inquiry Committee has 
reported unfavourably on the tract of 
land in East Africa which was offered 
to the Zionists by the British Govern- 
ment. The territory is declared to be 
infested by wild beasts and by dangerous 
native tribes, who would regard Jewish 
colonists as enemies to be harassed in 
all possible ways. Their experiences 
in Russia, where most of the Zionists 
now are, discourage them from this new 
| enterprise. 
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In connection with the forthcoming 
visit of the British Association to Rhode- 
sia, the British South Africa Company 
has issued a special set of stamps, the 
design on which represents a view of 
the Victoria Falls. 


The proposal that | 


the stamps should bear the legend, | 


“What a Fall was there, my country- 
men!” was vetoed at the last moment as 
smacking too much of advertisement. 


A thief who broke into the Central 
Schools at Scarborough last week stole 
five Bibles, and a reader of the Daily 
Mail writes to ask, “Should clergymen 
criticise him?” — AQ 

A venerable burglar of eighty-two 
made his appearance in the North Lon- 
don Police Court the other day. It is 
not, we believe, generally known how 
the infirmities of age handicap the mem- 
bers of this profession. At the portico 
of a house in Kensington Park Gardens 
there are two life-sized dogs carved out 
of stone. Not so long ago, on a dark 
night, a poor housebreaker, whose sight 
was beginning to fail him, spent over 
two hours trying to potson these beasts. 


A Kilburn goutloms an mounted an 
omnibus about fifty yards the wrong side 
of a penny fare, and then refused to pay 
the extra penny “on principle.” He has 
now had to pay the penny, and five 
shillings costs. This, we suppose, 
what is known as principle and interest. 


is 


There is no satisfying some people. 
Messrs. Newnes have published an edition 
of Gulliver's Travels at the moderate 
price of one penny. A bookseller informs 
us that a lady customer refused to pur- 
chase it the other day on learning that 
the price was net, and not subject to 
discount. 


Judge Lowiey Suir has, we think, | 


been somewhat unjustly criticised for 
deciding, in a recent case, that claret- | 
jugsand vases are necessaries of marriage. 
Family jars are, of course, an almost | 
sn A wn feature of the married state. 


In fining a dairy man for selling milk 
deficient in fat, Mr. Dickrxson said, 
“Change your cows, and try a different 
breed.” The dairyman is now anxious 
to meet someone who will take inferior 
cows in exchange for good ones. 

While taking notes of evidence at 
Glamorgan Assizes, Mr. Justice Paru- 
| MORE wrote with his left hand when tired 
| of using his right. Ambidexterity may 
| compensate to some extent for Justice's 
| blindness. — 
| The schools have “broken up,’ and 
| the stickleback season has opened in 


‘are informed, 





Trish Pat (to Bashful Bridget). “ Loox ur, Beincet me paris’, Suvre an’ Lp curt ME HEAD 


OFF ONY DAY IN THE WEEK FOR A SIGHT OF YER BEAUTIFUL Eyes!” 





London waters. On Monday last, we) A man who sells matches at Hammer- 
in St. James's Park a smith has only just received twelve 
youth landed a magnificent specimen shillings as his share of the prize-money 
almost an inch in length, and its weight earned while he was engaged in blockade 
was such that the bent pin almost broke work during the Crimean War. We 
under its load. understand that the Department re- 
sponsible for the delay is known as the 
The teaching of shooting in schools is | Blockhead Department. 

an idea which has been welcomed by | 
boys all over the country as being | 
calculated to cause them to be more 
respected by their masters. 








A corresporvest forwards to us a copy 
of Punch, nearly two years old, which 
discovered at the top of a mountain on 


An immense ieapetus has been given the now famous Whitworth estate, If 
to the Teetotal movement by a report! there is much more treasure of this kind 
just issued from the Government labora-| in these coal-fields we can well under- 
tory showing the large percentage of stand the action of the German Syndi- | 
proof spirit contained in temperance | cate. They know they have got hold of | 
drinks. a good thing. 


ee — — ee 2- = 
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NATURE STUDIES. 
Tae Sr. Berwanp Porry. 

Tux St. Bernard puppy was busily occupied in a sunny 
corner of the garden. He was a large fat soft ball of fur, 
partly white partly tawny im colour, and he was just ten 
weeks old. Though he had left his mild kind mother only 
three weeks ago, he had entirely forgotten her existence, and 
was perfectly happy as the favourite of a large family of boys 
and girls who had given him the important name of Leo, and 
devoted to the correction of his inadequate manners such 
time as was not spent in petting him and feeding him. 

At present, as I say, he was busily occupied in a sunny 
corner of the garden. After a time he was observed by two 
of his young mistresses, and was summoned to their imperious 
presence. For all answer he wagged his tail rapidly and 
proceeded very eagerly with his task, as if he knew that the 
time he would be allowed to spend upon it was getting short. 
He was again called, but, having his own fixed ideas about 
the beauty and necessity of obedience, he affected not to hear. 
One of his mistresses approached him, whereupon he turned 
over on his back and waved his four paws deprecatingly in | 
the air. It was then discovered that the object of his absorb- 
ing labours was an old and dirty piece of shoe-leather. On 
being rebuked he rolled round, sat up on his haunches and 
presented a paw to his rebuker. The leather was offered to 
his gaze, but he looked at it with a distant and unrecognising | 
expression, and then by a swift and lumbering movement, 
which was more eloquent than any verbal acknowledgment | 
of guilt, escaped into the neighbouring bushes. 

From this retreat he was coaxed after a cautious interval, 
and was then persuaded to cross the lawn to a spot where the 
household cat was taking a morning siesta. ‘The cat, an 
ancient retainer who had seen and despised a long series of 
puppies, and had in her time lived on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with a retriever, paid no attention whatever to his 
approach. ‘This indifference appeared to annoy him, for after 
considering her for a few moments he gave a short bark, and 
then, pouncing heavily, attempted to bite her in the tail. 








His punishment was prompt and his yells were piercing. No 
dog, he seemed to complain, had ever been so profoundly | 
misunderstood before, nor had a disinterested tender of affec- 
tion ever been so unworthily received. The cat, however, | 
blinkingly resumed her indifferent attitude, and the puppy | 
took refuge under a garden chair. 
Hence he was carried towards the house, bearing on his 
face an expression of angelic meekness and resignation. | 
Having been deposited outside an open garden window, he 
was ordered repeatedly not to move, while his mistresses 
went to an upper room for a biseuit. As soon as they were 
gone he rose, and made a slow and painful ascent up the 
three steps which led from the garden through the window 
into the empty room. An inviting sofa was gaping for him, 
and he managed after several falls to ascend into it. The 
only other occupart of the sofa was a book, and on this he} 
rapturously concentrated his attention and his teeth. Five} 
minutes afterwards he was discovered still hard at work, and 
surrounded by minute fragments of literature. 
This incident led to another injustice, but was soon followed | 
by the presentation of the biscuit. His wounded honour) 
having thus been salved he was taken toa pond in order that | 
he might observe the water-lilies. The attraction proved so | 
grest that he immediately fell into the water. He was rescued | 
y his scruff, and having been thus diminished to a tenth of | 
his former magnitude 4 was carried to the kitchen to be) 
dried before the fire and restored to his proper size. A bowl | 
of milk was given to him. He drank half, put both his fore- 
paws in the rest and upset the bowl. After this he went to 
sleep, and the cook and the kitchen-maid alternately fell over 


him until lunch was ready. 





LAYS OF A LONDONER. 
Sr. Caruerne’s sy Tue Tower. 


“A nose however named would smell as sweet!” 
Such was the gist of Juliet’s hucubrations, 
A worthless sophistry contrived to cheat 
The righteous anger of her near relations ; 
The language shows a nice poetic touch, 
But can’t be called an argument as such. 


Not long ago I happened to devour 
A tale—'twas lent me by a maiden aunt— 
Bearing the name St. Catherine's by the Touer, 
By Arysworts, or it may have been Besaxt ; 
The local colour so enhanced the plot 
That I resolved to go and see the spot. 


Primed with the pioneer’s portentous zeal 

I wended eastward by an early train, 
And ultimately eased my labouring chest 

Of sulphur im a place called Mincing Lane ; 
Twelve minutes’ steady walking by the clock 
Brought me in contact with St. Catherine’s Dock. 


“St. Catherine’s by the Tower "—the name recalls 
Visions of mullioned windows, gabled roofs ; 
Not, as in fact, a world of grimy walls, 
And beery loafers and the clang of hoofs ; 
An air of calm repose—an old-world nook 
Should have been there: it was there in the book ! 


Here was no haunt of peace, but din of wheels 
Banging on cobble-stones that rang again ; 
Men roared aloud and urchins let off squeals 
Hilariously, while down a neighbouring lane 
Three large policemen stemmed a brave curouse, 
Prising a wrathful docker off his spouse. 


The Tower was there of course ; one knew the place 
Where as a child one earned an aching head 
Gazing on armour, battle-axe and mace, 
And furtively consuming ginger-bread ; 
Viewing the dungeon where without a doubt 
Bad Ricnarp snuffed his little nephews out. 


It seemed imposing then; but now the Tower 
Fades into insignificance beside 
That triumph of the age of steel and power, 
The Bridge that spans the river’s thronging tide ; 
No old-world nook, one felt, could still be there, 
Next to that huge hydraulic thoroughfare ! 


I passed inside the Dock, where winches creak, 
And carmen bawl and donkey-enginés groan, 
And all the air is heavy with the reek 
Of tea and tar and pepper and ozone ; 
And presently a porter, ripe with ale, 
Struck me amidships with a heavy bale. 


I turned away, and everywhere I went 
Men viewed my presence with profound disdain, 
And one low fellow caused some merriment 
Saying, “’Ere’s Atty Storer back again !” 
Even as I left, policemen bade me stand, 
And searched my clothes for casual contraband. 


A rose, I mused, though called another name 
(A turnip, say), might haply smell as sweet ; 
St. Catherine’s by the Tower might do the same, 
If known as Shadwell or East Smithfield Street 
It is the intellect and not the nose 
On whieh the name’s deceptive charms impose ! 
ALGOL. 
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Short-sighted Old Lady. “ Porter!” 
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AN UNPARDONABLE MISTAKE. 








THE CREAT HANDKERCHIEF PROBLEM. 


Dear Mr. Puxcu,—Knowing that you 
are, and have ever been, the friend. and 
adviser of the distressed, be they old or 
| young, of the stronger or of the weaker 
| sex, 1 come to you for assistance in a 
| matter of paramount—I may almost say 
vital—importance. 

It concerns handkerchiefs. A paltry 
thing, cries some scoffer, to bring to the 
notice of one so august! Yet is it a 
paltry thing? Has not the falling ofa 
lady’s handkerchief decided ere this the 
fate of many a male mailed warrior? 
And is it less worthy of consideration 
now that on it rests the tranquillity of 
one of your most devoted admirers among 
the fair sex? For I count myself still 
among the fair, though my age—I may 
breathe it to you—is forty-seven. You 
will not, I am sure, refuse me a hearing 
| on a matter even so trivial as a handker- 
| chief. The question is, what am I to do 
| with mine when I go to Mrs. Carriinc- 
ton’s Garden Party next Friday week ? 

You see, I intend to wear my pink. 
It is not quite new, but the chiffon can 
| be pressed, and Mrs. WeLLasy was only 
saying to me the other day how nice it 
looked. I had intended to wear my 
réséda green with the orange yoke, but 
I wasn't quite sure about it, because, 


although it has always looked most 


becoming, Miss Barkiet happened to be | 


at the dressmaker’s (Miss Tonkiy, you 
know, at the corner), when I took it to 
be turned, and, as I’ve repeatedly 
remarked, you never can tell what Miss 
Barktet will say, and she says the most 
horrid things when she likes. So, as I 
was telling you, I was uncertain about 
my green, though it’s really the smartest 
thing I’ve got, but after what Mrs. 
Wetasy said about my pink my mind 
was made up. The pink it was to be. 
Now, when I first had my pink—not 
so very long ago—I was particular to 
have the sleeves made full large, so that 
I could put away my handkerchief in 
one of them. For as you know, or per- 
haps you don’t, the sleeve is the only 
place left us for that purpose—-the 
fashions change so. \ Quite between our- 
selves, I can well remember the time 


when we had pockets in our under-skirts. | 


After that came the pocket concealed in 
a fold, which was always rather diffi- 
cult to find, and awkward, especially in 
a crowd, even if you knew the way to it. 
Next came Dorothy bags—those little 
ribbony things we carried on our 
wrists. I went in for one, though I 
must confess it was more to keep in the 
fashion than because I liked them. They 
looked stylish, but they soon went out. 


| Then we took a hint from our men folk, 
who carried their handkerchiefs in their 
‘cuffs, and ours reposed in our sleeves. 
| That lasted till quite recently. In fact, 
here the mode only changed the other 
iday. You probably know better than I 
when it changed in London, for down in 
Pedlington Magna we have to look to 
Lady Marxisu, the Squire’s wife, who 
generally manages a day or two in town 
with her cousin some time during the 
year, and this year she only did it last 
week-end. I don’t approve of this new 
craze for week-ending, do you? It’s 
too much gadding about. Weil, as I 
was saying, I’d decided on my pink 
chiffon for the garden party when who 
should I see coming down the street but 
Lady M. with her sleeves eut short to the 
elbow. 

Now I can easily shorten the sleeves 
of my pink, for it’s just a question of 
picking out the insertion, and they will 
practically fall apart. Five minutes will 
do that, but—and it is here that I want 
your advice—where am I to put my 
handkerchief? With kind regards to 
Mrs. Punch, Yours expectantly, 

RISCILLA Prim. 





Pax Etowexsis.—The Eton College 
Volunteers will now, it is said, be dis- 
banded, the time of Wanre being over. 
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YACHTING MODES. 


WILL INTEREST vou, Maria. Har A COLUMN ON 


NO PATIENCE WITH THESE NEW-FANGLED IbEas!” 


First rt’s Sun-poxnets ror Horses, axp Now Tuts! 





” 


‘Costumes ror Cowks.’ 
On, I've 





“ BRADSHAW ” ? 


Firep by the example of the Daily 
| Mole, which has unearthed many opinions 
| on a similar topic, Mr. Punch has plea- 
sure in presenting the following borrowed 
| plums: 


Ouwer Lopce writes (without 
mentioning porters): To suppose that 
our present edition is infallible and free 
from eriticism in the light of growing 
knowledge is only possrble to a person 
of eattieeable ignorance. Indeed, the 
whole notion of “ infallibility” is éssen- 
tially a superstition, wherever it is to be 
found ; so that emendation and criticism, 
from the point of view of historical and 
linguistic research, ought to be weleome ; 
nor should any one be surprised if some 
errors of fact, as well as a gradual 
expanding of spiritual perception, are 
found in that magnificent and venerable 
but heterogeneous collection of poetical 
and other inspired writings which form 
the series of time-tables accepted as 
canonical by travellers of the past, and 
bound together under one comprehensive 
bame. 


Mr. 


Sir 


Evcen Saxpow writes:—I have 


SHOULD PORTERS CRITICISE | only had to do with porters but once in 


|that it held 18 cwt. of dumb-bells. I 


my life. That was'when three of them 
fought for my hand-bag, in ignorance 


settled the dispute by carrying the bag, 
| porters and all, to a cab—which broke 
| down. Since then I have done my own 

orterage, and the profession, so far as 
Pom coneerned, is out of work. Kt 


|seems to me that they may as well fill 
|in their spare time criticising Bradshaw 
as anything else. 


| Mr. Joux Porter writes:—The only 
criticism I have to make on Bradshaw is 
that it gives very scanty information 
about horse-boxes. Personally I never 
go by rail between two racing stables. 
I always use a motor. 





“TRAIN UP A WEE,” ETC. 

A Lapy Manager of a “housewifery ” 
centre (in connection with public elemen- 
tary day-schools) forwards the following 
jewels from an Examination Paper :— 


Q. Give rules for choosing a house. 
A. Do not live near a semertery for 
if you de the ground will crack in the 








night and a gurm wilk come up isto your 


agonies from the follies of its parents. 


house and in the morning you will feel 
very ill and the doctor will say it is lead- 
poisoning and there is no hope. 


Q. What is meant by “ Personal Cléean- 
liness ?” 

A. By personal cleanliness we mean 
keeping our brothers and sisters clean 
and washing them every week and not 
letting the little pours get filled up. 


Q. Name some common ailments and 
their remedies. 

A. Toothache.—Have it drawn but if 
you are afraid keep it warm. 


Corns.—Seak the feet thoroughly in 
strong soda water then rub them off 
with pumice stone, do not cut them off. 


Q. What is meant by a person being 
“ Thrifty ” ? 

A. A thrifty person is strong and well 
made and can eat a lot_and is never 
hardly poorly. A thrifty person is“one 
who thrives. 
_@. Give rules for the feeding of 
babies. 

A. A baby should have nothing only 
milk or it is liable to choke and not get 
digested properly and it suffers great 
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[The French Fleet's return visit to Spithead; August 9th.] 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
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“A PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH.” 


Brother Arthur has but a poor “ basket” to set before the Friars as the result of his long sitting. Brothers Henry and John do not 
much relish having to sit up till past midnight to help him cook it. 


House of Commons, Monday, July 31. 
—‘‘ The measures are few; but where 
are the Innocents ?”’ 

Thug C.-B. sternly addressing Prisce 
Arraur across the Table. Had just 
accomplished the task that falls to lot of 
Leader of House at this time of the year. 


Cast to the wolves ten out of twelve Bills | 


romised in Krya’s Speech. Twelve 
ittle niggers; now there were two. 
With that disregard of usage that vexes 
soul of Opposition, ruffles equanimity 
of C.-B., Proce Artavr had not 
even mentioned the abandoned Bills. 
Customary for Premier, massacring his 
progeny, to say a few words of pained 
re, over their untimely corses. That 
well enough for predecessors like Dizzy, 
Mr. G., or even the Arraur Ba.rour of 
last year. At close of another Session, 
with temperature 82° in the shade of 
Ministerial camp, 104° in irritated Oppo- 
sition ranks, not disposed to say a word 
more than necessary. 

The thing presented itself in mathe- 





_—— form. Had he really promised anaiest of Ireland by the Imperial 
|twelve measures in Kuino’s Speech ?| Parliament. 
| Very well ; if only two were carried, ten ‘As far as Irish interests are con- 
must have been dropped. (. VU. D.| cerned,” he shouted, “ we might as well 
Why worry round their untimely tombs ?| have had no Session at all.” Which is 
Let the dead past bury its Bills. The/a little invidious, considering the dis- 
thing to do was to wind up everything | proportionate number of nights conceded 
so as to clap up the shutters on the 12th, | to claim of Irish Members for Irish Bills 
possibly the 10th. and Irish Votes, not to mention daily 
At the end of seven minutes Price | appropriation of one-half of the Question 
Artuvur blandly surveyed the astonished | hour. Next Crooks and Don’t Kem 
rand angered Opposition, who began to | Harpie, Vodlin and Short of a later day, 
perceive he had a fresh surprise in|tumbled over each other in effort to 
store. | show whom it might concern that he 
tay briefly, but I think ade-| was the friend of the Unemployed. 
quately,” he sweetly said, “stated the; At twenty minutes past seven House 
conditions with regard to the remaining | crowded in anticipation of division. An 
business of the Session.”’ |hour earlier the Benches being nearly 
“No!” roared the Opposition. He | empty Prisce Arruvur thought time oppor- 
had resumed his seat ; nothing for it but | tune for winding up debate. But Doy’t 
the raging almost inarticulate C.-B. to| Kem Hanvie, in character of Short, having 
rise and follow. |early in debate championed cause of the 
Then came Joux Repmonp, “with all) Unemployed, Codlin Crooxs took his 
the vehemence at my command” as he | turn, and, in the excitement en endered 
diffidently put it, protesting against the! by the fervour of his oratory talked the 
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House into the dinner-hour. Result was 
that at half-past nine, the Opposition 


| not again mustering and the Pix ’Ux 








| 


having marshalled his men with unusual 
Paiwce Arruur moving the 
closure got a majority of 101. 

“A royal salute,” said Water Lone, 
gleefully rubbing his hands. “ Quite 
drowns the echoes of the pistol shot of 
Thursday week. If division had been 
taken at half-past seven we should have 
been thankful for majority of fifty. In 
the game of tactics our most valuable 
friend is the enemy.” 

Business 


SUCCESS, 


Winding it up 
Agreeing after eight hours’ debate to 
make it possible to stick to work all 
night, House adjourns twenty minutes 
after midnight 


clone 


Tuesday This is Sir Witita 
Anson's day. Education vote taken in 
Committee of Supply. Duty of Parlia 
mentary Secretary to Board of Education 
to explain and justify it. 
looked forward to in domestic circle 
with peculiar pride and pleasure. Hap 
pens of late Anson has loomed large im 
Parliamentary debate and newspaper 
controversy. Has become the most 
quoted author of the age. This em- 
barrassing to modest man; yet, when 
first flush of awkwardness faded, 
useless to deny that it gives pleasure. 
The favourite appears in his 
masterpiece, Law and Custom of the 
He therein shows how 
a Government which does not possess 
the confidence of the country, has lost 
hold on House of Commons, but 
nevertheless clings to office, is no longer 
an authoritative body 

“It becomes,” he severely wrote, “ 
group of personages.” 

The luminous treatise in 


Occasion 


passage 


Constitution. 


its 


a 


this 


sormne 


which 
entombed written 

Appropriateness of passage 
to Ministry of to-day obvious. It i 
what the Opposition Press and right hon. 
gentlemen on Front Bench have been 
saying at length for weeks. The joy of 
the thing comes in when the dictum is 
recited with Awson blushing on the 
Treasury Bench, one of “a group of per- 
whom his prophetic soul dis- 
cerned and recognised whilst still afar off. 

On the frequent occasions when this 
terrible indictment has been trotted out, 
Ansow has assumed far-away look, as if 
he heard for the first time, on the 
authority of anonymous writer, that the 
Constitution had any Law or Custom. 
To-day all is changed. He went to bed 
last night humming to himself : 


gem 18 was 
years ago. 


Is 


sonages ” 


You must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear ; 

To-morrow ‘ll be the happiest time of all the 
glad New Year; 

Of all the glad New Year, mother, the maddest 
merriest day ; 

For I'm to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m 
to be Queen o’ the May. 
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In prose he pictured himself as con- 
|fronted by House crowded from floor to 
gallery, just as it was the other night when 
Prince Arrucr announced that, in spite 
of untoward circumstances, the group 
of personages intend to go on govern- 


ing the country as if nothing had 
happened. Human desire to see in the 
flesh a famous author would surely 


prove irresistible. The only thing that 
troubled the Parliamentary Secretary in 
advance was apprehension that in- 
dulgence in the idle curiosity of gazing 
upon the author of Law and Custom of 
the Constitution might divert attention 





The “ Woolwich Infant” 
Mr. Will Crooks speaks up for the Unemployed 
with rare humour and pathos.) 


in Action 


from the profoundly important topic 
committed to his charge. 

At the outset his anticipation seemed 
realised. When he rose in a moderately 
crowded House Members with one accord 
also stood up. This not unusual at 
public meetings when popular otator 
presents himself upon platform. Anson 
drew his breath quickly; waited for 
the cheer which, he understood, usually 
accompanies such flattering demonstra- 
tion. But what was this? Members 
being on their legs, not only remained 
erect, but made for the door. In thre 
minutes the place was a wilderness. 
With the exception of ALrrep Lytretoy 
even the group of personages on the 
Treasury Bench broke up and fled. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Education Board had prepared his essay 
and must deliver it, even in the depress- 
ing circumstances that surrounded him. 
So he went on in level voice for the full 
space of an hour, ALrrep Lyrre.toy, who 
likes slow lobs, gallantly seeing the 
|performance out. Business done.—In 
|Committee of Supply. 





WHAT TO DO WITH OUR SONS. 


Hrvrs on Lirerature as A CaREER. 

Wuy not? Here is a profession, 
demanding small outlay of capital (even 
a fountain pen can be purchased for 
10s. 6d.), at which any young man 
of moderate industry may secure for 
himself an income such as a low-comedian 
might not despise. At the time in 
which we are fortunate enough to live, 
the spread of popular education, the 
encouraging circulation of the less expen- 
sive magazines, and the publication of 
such volumes as How to make Money by 
Writing Stories, have happily removed 
the literary profession from the narrow- 
ing control of mere genius to the wider 
activities of a recognised commercial 
enterprise. . 

In this connection it is interesting an 
valuable to learn that by an appropriate 
diet the Literary Tendency can to-day be 
developed to any requisite degree. It is, 
however, obvious “that this process of 
gastronomic culture, or feeding the sacred 
flame, is as yet merely in its infancy. 
Before long we may doubtless hope that 
the researches of such scientific explorers 
as Mr. Eustace Mizes will enable them 
to determine with accuracy the precise 
foods provocative of various phases of 
literary development. 

It may then very possibly be discovered 
that while an exclusive indulgence in 
Tomato Nuts and Potsam Coffee will 
result—as in the case of the author of 
that charming little brochure, The Road 
t» Wellville—in a certain placid and 
equable style admirably adapted to what 
might be termed Farinaceous Fiction, 
quite another diet is indicated for the 
cultivation of more robust methods. 
The phosphate properties of shell-fish 
being already known, we believe that the 
time is not far distant when the influence 
of these comestibles upon modern litera- 
ture (especially when taken late at night) 
will receive scientific recognition. 

Of the pursuit of letters as a re 
munerative industry it is to be observed 
that there are to-day two great methods 
by which a respectable competence may 
be derived from literary work : 

By writing a Successful Novel. 

By inventing a Hair Lotion. 

The latter, however, is a process too 
highly esoteric for discussion in a popu- 
lar journal. 

To write a Successful Novel you will 
require three things—plot, characters, 
and local colour. With regard to the 
first of these we would urge the novice 
not to be unduly disheartened by the 
failure to secure absolute originality. 
After all, plots are bound to be limited 
in number, and even should yours 
resemble in outline some previous work 
of—say—Mr. Tuomas Harpy or Mr. Gzorce 
MerepiTH, you may always be consoled 
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THE UNEMPLOYED QUESTION AGAIN. 


The Reetor. 


“ Now, MY GOOD MAN, 
Tramping Tim. “ Bepap, Sor, it’s Not work I’m wayTIN’, 


IF You Go up To THE Harvest Fieip, I aM sURE You WILL GuT work.” 
IT's NOURISHMENT.” 








by the reflection that the treatment will | nished the inspiration for the beautiful |mysterious Egyptian tract that had con- 


probably be very different. 


of Captain Fraser of Jabberjee fame | On the other hand she may not. 


need have no terrors for you. 


More important, however, either thes | 


Note, by the way, that originality of| plot or character is the matter of local 


method is vastly more important than 
originality of manner. A report that 
his MS. is invariably written in a dark 


| room with luminous ink will in itself be 
| almost as valuable to the beginner as a 


prohibition at Mudie’s. 

Having settled upon a plot, your own 
or another's, you will next require 
characters with which to work it out. 
These you may conveniently take from 


your immediate crcle. Should the 
book eventually be published, a few 
| hints as to the identity of its more 


| pleasing personages will greatly enhance | 










your popularity with the supposed | 
originals, so long as you are quite sure 
that your models would approve the 
portraiture.- Thus your maiden aunt 


may be highly gratified to have fur-! 





colour. It is indeed a reliable maxim 
that this last, if laid on thickly enough, 
will cover a multitude of deficiencies, 
and it is easy to understand that a scene | 
—gsay, the encounter of your hero and 
heroine—which might be tame and even | 
fatuous in Balham, becomes quite another | 
thing in Bulawayo. It is of course best, 
if possible, to obtain your local colour 
from personal inspection, but, failing 
this, a cheap and remarkably effective 
substitute will be found in the free 
employment of a vocabulary native to| 
the spot selected. 

Thus, should you choose the Sahara 
‘as your scene of action, the interview | 
‘might legitimately be introduced by 
some such passage as the following :— 
“They were alone in the Desert, that 


| now, 
‘your effect in a similar manner : 


The image | gipsy who elopes with the young Earl.|verted a gentlemanly ascetic into a rude 


fellah. In the leafy branches of the 
palm-trees the Tom-Tom, or ‘sacred cat 
of the Nile, was wailing sadly... .” 
Or, if in Siberia (very popular just 
by the way), you could produce 


. The snow” (always a safe card 
in Russian romance) “ was falling heavily. 
Ivanovwa threw a heavy dvornik over 
her shoulders, and went to the window. 
Suddenly she perceived Ivaxovrren com- 
ing towards her with hasty steppes. He 
walked unsteadily ; there was something 
strange and almost droschky about his 
demeanour that startled her 

And soon; but we have said enough 
to indicate the value of italics as a 
method of localisation. A little practice 
iwill enable the beginner to attain a 
dexterity in the composition of such 
tableaux that will astonish even those 
most familiar with the scenes depicted. 
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POLICE PROTECTION. 


Srrancey near to the world of posters 


and progress the quaint little town of | little place. 
Brentford still flourishes under its stern | 


triumvirate of smells — quaint still, 
despite the intruding trams that almost 
brush the shoulders of its diminutive, 
ancient shops. In that section of its 
High Street where the predominating 
smell is coal and gasworks there slum- 
bers in the sun a little hostelry, dis- | 


tinguished from its ninety or so rivals | 


by its green sign and by the three dusty 
plants in green tubs that stand before it. 
It is hardly possible to look upon those 
arid plants without being infected by 
a sympathetic thirst. Evidently “ W. 
Tuatcner, licensed to sell beer and spirits 
to be consumed upon the premises, 
no mere horticultural e alieiiles t. 

In any case the cool little haven, stand- 


is 


ing back somewhat from the street, 
invites me strongly this blazing day in 
August. Above the wire blinds that 


shade the lower half of its tiny windows 
I catch a glimpse of a number of gentle- 
men of a pos aspect engaged in the 
operation of consuming upon the pre- 
mises with unmistakable gusto. I cross 
the street, and pushing open the door 
marked Private Bar pass into an atmo- 


sphere strongly charged with that 
indescribable smell that pervades the 


interior of rural inns. 

A large slowly-moving man in shirt- 
sleeves, evidently that same W. TaaTcHEer 
who is licensed to sell, &c., serves me 
with cider; then, moving over to the 
other counter, resumes his interrupted 
conversation with the coaly gentlemen 
in the public bar. I am left to marvel 
upon the breadth of his back, a breadth 
rendered the more striking by the fact 
that a triangular piece of some dark- 
coloured cloth measuring five or six 
inches across its inverted base has been 
let into the back of his light tweed 
trousers, to keep pace with the encroach- 
ments of advancing years. 

Seating myself on the wooden bench 
that runs round the wall, I fall to study- 
ing a number of glass cases containing 
the stuffed bodies of various yawning 
fish, and a highly-coloured print repre- 
senting the return of the wanderer in a 
red shirt and riding-boots. From the 
other bar comes the buzz of voices 
dominated by that of a little woman, 
apparently Mrs. W. Taatcner, who has 
lately joined her husband behind the 
counter, and would seem to be dilating 
upon some grievance. 

“"E comes in ‘ere o’ 
sez, ‘Where's ver ‘usband?’ ’e sez 
like that. ‘There’s the coin,’ ’e sez; 
‘that’s the coin I offered ‘im,’ ’e sez. 
I sez to ‘im, ‘ You can get out of ‘ere,’ [| 
eZ, 


Saturday an’ ’e 


| with 





IT heow ' 00 I am,’ I sez, 
don’t know ’oo they are...... 

It is very cool and pleasant in this 
I close my eyes and lean 
back in my corner. The droning voice 
of the woman and the occasional gruff 
comments of her listeners merge into a 


meaningless lullaby. 
& a & % 


‘if some others 
” 


‘The very coin I offered yer!” 
Gradally I awake to the fact that the 
continued reiteration of these words in 
a hoarse male voice is becoming a grave 
disturbance to my rest. I open my eyes. 

Standing before the counter of the 
public bar, regarding the landlord with a 
defiant glare, is a short man wearing the 
coating of coal-dust that is de rigueur in 
these parts, and a soft felt hat of that 
peculiarly shapeless species indispens- 
able to the music-hall performer who 
its aid impersonates NaPoLEon, a 
Nun, and Lord Krreweyer, and rejoices 
in the title of Protean Artiste. In one 
open palm he displays a silver coin, while 
with his other, clenched, he punctuates 
his remarks upon the counter. 

“That's the very coin I offered yer!” 
he declaims, ‘an’ if yer don’t believe it 
there it is!” (Bang!) “ Plain.” (Bang !) 
“Anyone can see it.” (Bang!) “ Large 
as life.” 

The landlord, standing back a little on 
his own side of the counter, with his wife 
at his elbow, eyes him warily in silence. 
Not so Mrs. Tuatoner. 

“You can get out of ‘ere 
begins with shrill volubility. 

“ That ain’t Russian money,” suddenly 
resumes Proteus, with another resound- 
ing blow upon the counter. “An’ it 
ain't Japanese money neither. It’s good 
money. English money.” 

It seems to me that his listeners do 
not fully appreciate the patriotism of 
this utterance. There is a growling 
chorus of “Clear orf with yer,” from the 
coaly consumers upon the premises, 
while Mrs. Tuatcner, emboldened by 
their support, waxes still shriller. 

“We don’t want yer custom,” she 
cries. “We know ‘oo we are if some 
others don’t know ’ootheyare. We——” 

“An’ I know ‘oo J am,” rejoins 
Protevs. “I know that’s the coin wot 
your ‘usband refused ter take. There’s 
a pleece station in Brentford, and don’t 
you fergit it.” 

“ There isa pleece station--—” begins 
Mrs. THatcner with falsetto emphasis. 

“I’m a goin’ ter show that there coin 
to a magistrit,” pursues Prorevs with 
another bang. “I’m a goin’ ter take 
out a summons agenst your ‘usband fer 
refusin’ money under false pretences.” 

At this point Mr. Wrutam Taaroner 
suddenly approaches the counter, and 
imposing silence with a wave of the 


” she 


‘we don’t want yer custom and we /|hand upon his wife,' beginning excitedly 


don’t want yer insulting remarks neither. |to state her own intentions in the sum- 





mons line, faces his aggressor. An 
expectant silence falls upon the coaly 
consumers, 

“You’re a goin’ ter take out a sum- 
mons are yer ?”’ he demands deliberately. 
“Tam,” returns Prorevs with gusto. 

“You are, are yer?” presses Mr. 
THAtTcHER with withering scorn. 

“Yuss I am,” repeats Proreus, meeting 
his gaze with triumphant determination. 

There is a pause while the two men 
eye each other. 

“Ho,” eventually observes Mr. Tuat- 
CHER. 

“ Yuss,” retorts Prorevs. 

Another pause as before. 

“Well then, clear out,” 
THATCHER. 

“T ain't a goin’ ter clear out,” declares 
Prorevs loudly, with a terrific bang upon 
the counter. “I’ve come ‘ere ter pro- 
test, that ’s why I’ve come ‘ere. I’ve 
come ‘ere ter demonstrate my right as 
an Englishman ter receive beer in 
exchange fer legal tender. I’ve come 
’ere- 

He gazes about him as though at a 
loss both for words and for adequate 
means of emphasising them, then sud- 
denly snatches up a glass and holds it 
high in air. 

“T’ve come ere,” he declaims with a 
final triumphant burst of oratory, “ter 
demonstrate my views.” 

And he hurls the glass upon the floor. 

Crash. 

For a moment there is silence. Blue 
veins appear upon the temples of the 
landlord. 

‘Now yer know my views,” mumbles 
Prorevus with a sudden calm, and turn- 
ing disappears through the swing doors. 

n an instant chaos reigns. Mr. Wu- 
Liam THATCHER, purple with rage, throws 
up the flap of the counter and dashes 
for the door. His wife screams to him 
to come back. The coaly constmers 
stumble to their feet and tumble through 
the door after the landlord. 

I rise hastily and run out into the 
sunlight. 

Mr. Wim Taarcner, restrained by 
the partially encircling arms of two of 
the coaly consumers, is struggling madly 
for liberty and vengeance. i few "po 
off, behind a massive electric lamp 
stands Prorevs in a cautious an 
posture, his hands grasping the ro 
his knees bent and ready for any emer- 

ncy. 

“Don’t you be a fool, ole man,” cries 
the first coaly consumer, perspiring 
freely as he struggles to maintain his 
hold of his own part of the landlord. 
“You ain’t the man you used ter be.” 

“Not arf you ain't,” gasps C. C. No. 2, 
which I cannot help thinking, in view 
of the silent testimony of Mr. TCHER’S 
trousers, is putting it rather mildly. 

“Youve ‘eard wot I ave ter say ter 


says Mr. 
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yer,” here securely remarks Protevs, | 


putting his head round the lamp-post. 
“I’ve made my protest an’ I’ve demon- 
strated my——”’ 

Suddenly Mr. Taatcner, with a violent 
effort, throws off the grasp of his friends 
and makes a dash for his adversary. 
Proteus abruptly cuts short his observa- 
tions and swings round the lamp-post 


out of harm’s way. The infuriated | 


landlord pursues. Three times round 
the post goes Proreus with ‘THaTcHER at 
his heels, his fists wildly beating the air, 
and once the lamp-post. Then the 
pursued suddenly breaks out into the 
open and makes for the shelter of the 
next post. THatcner pounds after him, 
hopelessly outdistanced - — 

in the open. Proreus | 
, a 00 his second line of 
defence, and stopping | 
puts his head round it. | “ 

“ Attempted assault,” |) «7% 
he pants. “There’s a 
pleece station in Brent- 
ford!” and producing a 
small object from his 
pocket places it to his 
lips. In a moment the 
air is rent by the loud 
sharp tones of a police 
whistle. 

A roar of laughter 
breaks forth from the 
coaly consumers. 

Meanwhile Mr. 
Tuatcner reaches the 
second post. Circular 
pursuit as before, Pro- | 
Tevs still blowing loudly | 
at his whistle. Again 
he breaks out into the | 
open. This time he | 
contents himself with 
running round and | 





the road in a wide circle, ' 
blowing lustily all the time. Soon the 


baffled Mr. Tnatcuer stops and mops a| 


massive brow. 

In due course a policeman arrives and 
approaches Prorevs, stationary now but 
still in full blast. 

“Now then, now then,” he demands 
unsympathetically, “ wot’s yer troubles?” 

The coaly consumers flock round. 
Proteus at last takes the whistle from 
his mouth. 

“T charge this man with assault,” he 
declaims, indicating the outraged land- 
lord with an accusing forefinger. * 
charge ‘im with attempted assault an’ 
refusin’ money under false pretences. 
I charge ’im with pursuin’ of me with 
intent ter do bodily ‘arm. Constable, 
do yer dooty.” 

‘. A babel of voices ensues. Mrs. Tnat- 


cuer, shrilly denunciatory, has joined the | 


group. The coaly consumers tender 
simultaneous evidence. Eventually the 








|being more than a game 


policeman turns to Proteus, and deliber- 
ately secures a comfortable grasp of his 
collar. 

“T charge this man,” begins Prorevs 
with dignity, “ with attempted——” 

The policeman firmly turns him round. 

“Come on, cockie,” he remarks. ‘It 
ain’t the first time an’ it ain’t the second 
neither,” and marches him off down 
the road. 

Gradually the little group dissolves. | 
Mr. Tuatcuer, in a very hot and ruffled | 
condition, lumbers back through the | 
swing doors, followed by his wife, full | 
of triumph and indignant reminiscenee. | 
The coaly consumers straggle jocosely | 





after them, and the space before the | 





THE EQUATOR, 


Stout Customer. “I WANT A CRICKET sasu.” 


Cheeky Assistant (iith notice to leare). “ Parpon ue, Sir, But 
round in the middle of | estastisument onty!” 


little hostelry is left once more to the 
undisturbed dominion of a blazing sun. 








THE NEW CRICKET. 


Regrettable Incidents. 
Sessex v. LANKYSHIRE. 
I am pained to have to end my account 


| of the match by saying that Mr. Fivcsome, 


who hitherto has been a perfect gentle- 
man, scandalised both players and spec- 


| tators by removing the bails between the | 


overs and juggling with them. Cricket | 
indeed, a 
sacrament—comment is needless. I may 
just add that I at once left the ground. 
P. K. Piostos. 


Wrsts v. Boopysnire. 


One incident marred an otherwise 
delightful day. Mr. L. M. Bixee, the 
Boobyshire captain, so far forgot himself | 









servant holiday-maker, but there! we 
jare just off to sample the same at 


after hitting four to the boundary as to 
insist on running it out even after the 
ball was returned. Such horseplay of 
course greatly marred the pleasure of 
the thousands assembled on the ground. 
I have good reason to believe that the 
Boobyshire Committee will see that it 
does not occur again. L. J. Gossor. 


Exeiaxp v. New Zearanp. 


A sensational and unfortunate scene 
occurred towards the end of the New 
Zealand innings. Pum, the New Zealand 
slow bowler, standing at slip, was heard 
to sing a few bars of a comic song. 
Play of course ceased, while the umpires 
made him aware of the enormity of such 

——————— vonduct during | the 
progress of our national 
game. He is not likely 
to repeat the offence, 
and for my part this 
is the last that will be 
heard of it. 


M. B. C. Toveny, 


hii h 


, 
his 
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Vii: = 


Wy , 
f ‘THE APPROACH 'TO | 
EDEN. 
(More especially in 
= August.) 
| (‘And so it comes that 
= the drive to the Station is 
now, as it were, the en- | 
trance into a paradise.”— 
Extract from leading article, 
| on the delights of the Holi- 
| day Season, in the “ Daily 


Mail” of Aug. 1.) 





Tus conclusion, ar- 
rived at by a wide- 
_awake contemporary, in 
|touch with the masses, 
ris 1s a retau. | Would seem to put the 
matter in a new and 

——" attractive light. We 
recommend the idyllic picture thus con- 
jured up to the able poster-designers 
employed by the various railway com- 
panies for the purpose of inducing the 
adventurous to try their “ Half-days,” 
‘* Week-ends ” and other excursions. The 
restful ease with which the lotus-eating 
cabman (hansom or growler) draws up 
at the grass-grown courtyard of the 
terminus ; the deserted portico that only 
resounds to the cooing of the dove and the 
timorous tread of the rare explorer ; the 
Rip-van-Winkle-like janitor at the old- 
world wicket-gate ; the noon-day siesta of 
the other occupants (if any) of this moss 
covered Temple of Peace —all these have 
hitherto escaped the notice of the unob- 


Victoria! The prospect, indeed, of this 
approach to Eden is so alluring that we 
expect to spend the rest of the day there, 





if not the entire summer vacation. 
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THE IDEAS EXCHANGE. 


Aurwoves the importance of the Idea as an article of com- 
merce has already obtained some recognition, it has occurred 
to Mr. Punch that there still remains a wide field for enter- 

rise in this direction that is practically uncultivated. He 
Ses therefore established an agency in order that ideas which, 
though valuable in themselves, cannot, owing to the circum- 
stances of their thinkers, be converted to practical use, may 
be exchanged for others of equal worth and greater suitability. 
Appended are a few of the advertisements already received : 
Bish )P (moderate), having really sound and workable 
scheme for successful burglary without violence, 


thoroughly thought-out but of no present use to advertiser, | 
| would exchange it for course of Lenten Sermons or a few | 


tactful Reproofs to Ritualists.—Address Box 43, Punch Office. 
\ INOR POET, frequently described as one of the most 
$ cultured of modern singers, wishes to correspond, in 
strict confidence, with Music-hall comedian. Offers original 
and highly amusing gags for knock-about scene, and would 


| take in exchange the suitable conclusion of a rhymed couplet 


beginning 
“Oh wan pale parent pendent o'er thy babe.” 

R. S. V. P. to The Laurels, Lower Tooting. 
PRIVATE GENTLEMAN, with magnificent ideas for 

reorganisation of Russian Empire by means of flying- 
machines and invisible boats, offers same in return for 
practicable scheme for dodging male attendant whose society 
has ceased to entertain.—Reply, by letter only, to ‘‘ Luna,” 
The Retreat, Lytham. 
[)RA MATIST (once acted by amateurs), having a brilliant 
and original Plot, equally suitable for Blank Verse 
Drama, Cantata, or Musical Comedy, is now changing his 
profession, and would dispose of the above for any g 
notions on the subject of how to make bee-farming pay.— 
Address “ Discustep,” The Hive, Dorking. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


As to Saint Elizabeth of London, by Lucas Cueeve 
(Joux Lone), the Baron, readily admitting the undoubted 
cleverness, or, more strictly speaking, the exceptional 
Cleever-ness, with which a certain type of the modern 
westhetically pious feminine is herein described, opines that 
this novel would have been improved by a second part. 
it might have been completed somewhat after the manner in 
which THackeray concluded Vanity Fair. The story breaks 
off at a moment that must be the turning-point in the lives of 


Lady Betty and her husband, and leaves the interested reader | 


curious as to what will be the outcome of the most strange and, 
it must be admitted, highly improbable scene that shows 
the temporary re-union of this ill-assorted couple. Tl-assorted 
indeed, for Lady Betty is a Burne-Jonesian woman, lovely, 
artistically draped (always more or less in the limelight), and 
of Anglo-ritualistic proclivities in the way of prayers to 
saints, not to be found in the authorised Church a England 
prayer-book, childishly delighting in private c-atories, 


j “e . 
decorated altars, crucifixes, and somewhat eccentric devo- 


| 


tions, all of which pious practices are not inconsistent 
with this pure model of a wife falling in love with a heavy, 
selfish, sentimental sot, to whose conversion from the error of 
his drinking ways she has devoted herself; and of this 
muddle-headed Lothario Lady Betty's lawful husband, an 
unprincipled but impressionable roué, becomes excusably, 
nay rightly, jealous. Saint Elizabeth of London is the nick- 
name cynically bestowed upon her by Society, which, 
apparently aware only of the legend of the roses (which story 
does not, it seems, appear in Acta Sanctorum), appraises her 
piety at ite true value ; for “ Society ” intuitively perceives the 


Or, | 


difference between real diamonds and paste, and Society's 
| experienced judgment is sound. Admirable is the authoress’s 
| finesse as shown in her portrait of the half-converted to 

| Sir Philip, who is a cad of the very first water, or rather 
| brandy-and-water. The Lady Betty, “looking beautiful in 
| the French cambric girlish frock she choee”’ as the costume in 
| which to receive and preach to her lover, whom she permits 
,to “ throw his atms around her” and to “ bow his head upon 
|her breast” (“Thy weary head upon my breast ’’—old song), 
while she stands “stroking his head with her hand,” is, 
at barely twenty years of age, a consummate coquette, dan- 
gerous to herself and to those with whom she may be 
brought into intimate relations. The character of Lady 
Betty is powerfully and remorselessly analysed by Lucas 
|Cieeve, who indeed spares none of her creations, being 
cynically severe in her “living pictures” of sych originals 
\as she has mentally photographed. But her readers will 
scarcely forgive her for breaking off so abruptly, as every 
one of them, like the recipient of Sam Weller’s valentine, will 
“vish as there wos more.” True: but how does that Wellerian 
sentence finish? Let it be given in its entirety :—‘‘ She'll 
vish as there wos more, and that’s the great art o’ letter 
writin’!" Substitute “‘romance” or “novel” for “letter,” 
and there you have a tribute, in this instance, to the art of 
Lucas CLEEVE. 





The Baron does not, as a rule, notice in the columns of the 
“ Booking Office” the contents of magazines. But the article in 
the Summer Number of The Pall Mall Magazine, entitled ‘‘ Mr. 
Punch’s Pocket Books,” has a special interest for all Mr. Punch’s 
readers, especially those who are fortunate enough to possess an 
entire set of these Pocket Books, which must now be catalogued 
amongst the rarities of Literature and Art. Here are to be 
seen excellent reproductions of quaintly frolicsome goblinesque 
work by the incomparable Dicky 
DoyLe; pictures (originally in 
colour) portraying with irre- 
sistible comicality the humours 
of the day by Jomw Leecu ; and 
keenest humour expressed with 
artistic grace in the crowded 
and clearly defined pencillings 
by Sir Jonny Tenvrer. The 
history of the Pocket Books 
is given in this article, and 
much instruction as well as 
jamusement may be gathered 
therefrom. 














Contribution towards the Entente. 


| Ar the entertainment to be given to the French naval 
| officers in Westminster Hall on Saturday, August 12 (St. 
|Grouse Day), “the déjeuner,” the Times informs us, “ will 
| be provided by the House of Commons Yefreshment depart- 
ment under the direction of Mr.C. Kiye.” It will give 
our gallant guests some idea of our naval resources when they 
see how splendid a luncheon service can be set before them 
by an English “Sea King.” 





Another Mare Clausum. 


Tue persistent report that Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Portugal, and America are about to close the Atlantic Ocean 
to foreign war-vessels should be accepted with some reserve; 
pending official confirmation. 





From “ Etiquette,’ by “Lady Clare” in The Lady:— 
‘‘ When dining or lunching with friends, you would not fold 


them up, but merely place them on the table when you rise 
to leave.” 














